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much put-on unction, * What is the voice of 
history ?”? He should have paid some hee,? to 
the old maxim, “ sufficient unto the day is the’ 
evil thereof,’? before he turned historian. 
Sins enough in the practical administratior. of 
the government were daily committed, at ‘is 
hands, without adding to them .the falsifica- 
tion of the history of our country. ‘The honest 
historian chronicles the virtues as well as the 

vices of the times and of the country ; but 

President Pierce, like a feed attorney, appears 

as the advocate of one section of his country 

against the other, and that other the section - 
jin which he has ever had his home, and 

where he was born and reared. 

** What is the voice of history ?’? he asks, 
and then talks of Florida as an acquisition 
demanded by the whole Union! of Louisiana, 
and declares it a mere delusion to say that she 
was an acquisition in the specialinterest of 
the South! of Texas, whilst out of the Union, — 
and of the efforts made to prevent her annex- 
ation, as a ‘systematized attempt to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of one section ct 
the Union in defiance of their rights as Staes 
and of the stipulations of the Constitution.??. 
But he boasts that the Constitution triumpiied — 
over sectional prejudice and the political v=. 
rors of the day, and that Texas came into tne 
pes with the chosen institutions of her peo- 
ples: : , Sea ONO Ce 
In the passage of the compromise measures 
ntion,) may have an opportunity | of 1850, he again eulogizes the Constitution. 
e great rejected candidate. — —_|as_ signally triumphing, and is. especially. 
resident, in his message, asks, with gratified that among those measures the iagi- 


:—Availing myself of the 
on to submit a rew observations 
ouse and to the country, I shall 
e for my text the last annual mes- 
resident of the United States, or 
said message which I think are 
| to unsparing animadversion. 
ve pronunciamento was, asis well 
thrust upon us, the representa- 
people, most ungraciously, and it 
£ e remembered that it found none 
“$0. as to do it reverence. It has 
been received—never read in the House. 
rebuke of a tyrannical executive who 

~** decent respect”? which is ever 
the popular branch of government. 
ake and unmake Presidents, and 
esidents unmake themselves.— 
way so sure to accomplish this 
as forthe President to treat the peo- 
thosen representatives with con- 




























of its salient points, fairly and 
-handed justice, that the friends and 
Jers of the President, (if indeed he has 
maining since the assembling and terri- 
10t most ungrateful, action of the Cin- 
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tive slave law has invaded the righté pi: thp this * ‘Ordinance was adopted by the Cc 


' States—that is, that that, law “of f-Gongr ess, 
whether unconstitutionat cy “other wisé, ewiyiihs 
was framed-and passed’ "tot please ihe Sodth + 
with the knowledge that it would be distaste- 
ful to the North, does invade and attempt to 
nullify the guaranteed State rights of his own 
section of the Union. For the passage of this 
act, he assumes to rejoice and be most glad. 

The territories of Utah, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington, Nebraska and Kansas are prominent 
pons of historical review. Incidentally the 

resident alludes to an antiquated piece of 
legislation called the ‘‘ Ordinance of 1787,” 
fur the government of the territory north- 
west of the Ohio, as having had a place upon 
the Statute Books, for two or three years, and 
then been superseded by the Constitution, 
when it ceased toremain as a law! He is cer- 
tainly entitled to credit for magnanimity in 
admiting that a recollection of that ordinance 
existed down to the year of our Lord, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty; but there, at that 
point the Executive historian loses all sight or 
recollection of it. He however finds another 
piece of mere formal legislation upon the Sta- 
tute Books at that period, growing out of an 
“evanescent controversy ”’ called the ‘* Mis- 
sourl Compromise,” of ** most doubtful consti- 
tutionality,”? and he styles it ‘‘the dormant 
letter of the statute.’? Capital idea, that! 
“‘T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word !”” Yes, it was dormant. It did sleep, 
guarded, watched over, protected, undisturbed 
but revered by the great and yood men of the 
nation for thirty-three years, until 1854, when 
it. was about to awake and take on vitality. 
Then it was that the President and his reck- 
less coadjutors gave it the death-blow. ‘* Dor- 
mant,’”’ did he say? Yes, it slept and had 
another class of as vigilant watchers who 
made it the sleep that knew no waking. 

I will. not now go further with his Excel- 
lency into other points of history to which he 
alludes, although it might be both profitable 
and interesting to do so, but will say, just 


here, that if his history had been accurate as’) « 


well as complete, it would have saved me much 
labor. It is a duty we all owe to our coun- 
try, as it keems to me, when we find its his- 
tory falsified by authors, or men in high pla- 
ces, to expose and correct it, and thus, as co- 
temporaries, occupying responsible positions 
in the councils of the nation, supply any ma- 
terial omissions which we may discover. 

As the humblest of the body I am a mem- 
ber of, I will cheerfully undertake to execute 


my part of this duty. And first, I shall speak | 


of the Ordinance of 1787, which the Presi- 
dent says was superseded by the Constitution 
and ceased to remain as a law, &c. 


hs ritory, which: had been ceeded to the confer 
TAR¥. + The territory was outside of the Stat 


Territory, and for ever remain biel is ape 






































gress of the confederacy. It related t 


The Ordinance was an act outside of the 
ticles of confederation, and that portion 
it relating to the slavery question was, 
terms, an express and solemn CONES: asf 
lows: uM 

“It is hereby ordained and declared by the a 
thority aforesaid, that the follcwing articles sh 


be considered as articles ofa compact between the 
original States and the people and States in said 








by common consent.”’ 


ARTICLE SIX. : 

‘There shall neither be slavery nor jnvolune 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise 
than in punishinent of crime, whereof the ieee 
shall have been duly convicted; provided ie 
ways, that any person escaping. ‘into. the same, — 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any one of the original States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed . to the — oS 
person claiming his or her labor or service 2, is 
aforesaid.’ “ 


Now I beg to ask what saticles or section of 
the Constitution repealed this Ordinance, o 
how did the Constitution, which was frame 
for the government of the States (and not fo 
territories) supersede this organic law of tk 
territory? Was it that clause which reads « a 
follows : : 

«Congress shall have power to’ dove of AE 
make all needful rules and regulations respéc 


ing the Territory and other property nelonee 
to the United States.” 4 


it could Mot i for this relates ‘to the te 


\ 


Oninales So far as ‘the Connstitaneet Col 
venes any of the provisions of the ordinance, t 


as oe have aveudiied upon the, ) 
have superseded that instrument ; but i ine 
one of the States formed Lee ie. 8 


ing es in it, VIZ: 


‘* The navigable waters leading we 
sissippi and St. Lawrence and the 
places between the same, shall be co 
ways and for ever free, as well to the 
of said Territory as to the citizens of t 
States and those of any other States th 
admitted into the confederacy, without. 
impost or coy therefor. 4 





out of this territory, or within its boundaries, 
_ the ordinance has been in force over what of 
said territory still remained, and more than 


once has it been extended to other territories. 


AN 


= 


..% 


It was extended over Louisiana, with the ex- 
ception of the sixth article already referred to. 

In relation to this sixth article, and the 
‘Missouri compromise, the President discourses 


thus : 


“This provision ceased to remain as a law, for 


_ its operation as such was absolutely superseded 


by the constitution. But the recollection of the 
fact excited the zeal of social propagandism in 
some secticns of the confederation ; and, when a 
second State, thatof Missouri, cameto be formed 
in the Territory of. Louisiana, proposition was 
made to extend to the latter Territory the re- 


_ striction originally applied to the country situ- 


ated between the rivers Ohio and Mississippi. . 
«‘Most questionable as was this proposition 1n 
all its constitutional relations, nevertheless it re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress, with some slight 
modifications of line, to save the existing rights 
of the intended new States. It was reluctantly 
acquiesced in by Southern States as a sacri- 
fice to the cause of peace and of the Union, not 
only of the rights stipulated by thetreaty of Lou- 
isiana, but of the principle of equality among the 
States guaranteed by the constitution. It was 
received by the Northern States with angry and 


resentful condemnation and complaint, because 


e 


_ possessing no possible efficacy to control the 
rights of the States which might thereafter be 
organized out of any part of the original Terri- 
tory of Louisiana. 

~ -*¥n all this, ifany aggression there were, any 


Ne 
j 


_it did not concede all which they had exactingly 


demanded. Having passed through the forms of 


legislation, it took its place in the statute book, 


standing open to repeal, like any other act of 


- doubtful constitutionality, subject to be pro- 


nounced null and void by the courtsof law, and 


innovation upon pre-existing rights, to which 


- 


_ portion of the Union are they justly chargeable? 


‘*This controversy passed away with the occa- 
sion, nothing surviving it save the dormant let- 


ter of the statute. But, long afterwards, when, 
_ by the proposed accession of the republic of 


~ ‘Texas, the United States were to take their next 


_ step in territorial greatness, a similar conting- 
_ ency occurred, and became the occasion for sys- 


tematized attempts to intervene in the domestic 


affairs of one section of the Union, in defiance of 





_ their rights as States, and of the stipulations of 


va 


the constitution, These attempts assumed a 


practical direction, in the shape of persevering 


endeavors by sume of the Representatives of both 
houses of Congress to deprive the Southern States 
of the supposed benefit of the provisions of the 


act, authorizing the organization of the State of 


Missouri. ; 
_ **But the good sense of the people, and the vi- 
_ tal force of the constitution, triumphed over sec- 


tional prejudice, and the political errors of the 


day, and the State of Texas returned to the Union 


as she was, with social institutions which her 


people had chosen for themselves, and with ex- 
press agreement, by the re-annexing act, that 
she should be susceptible of subdivision into a 
plurality of States. 


Thus discourses Mr. President Pierce on the 
subject of the ordinance of 1787, and the ac- 
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tion of Congress and the people thereon at dif- 
ferent periods since its enactment. He should 
know, if he does not, what every intelligent 
American citizen knows, that the first Con- 
gress, assembled under the constitution, re- 
enacted this very ordinance by the following 
act, being the eighth act of that session, viz: 


‘‘Onap. 8. An act to provide for the govern- 
ment of the territory north west of the Ohio 
river. 

Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the 
United States in Congress assembled, for the 
government of the territory north-west of the 
river Ohio, may continue to have full effect, itis 
requisite that certain provisions should be made, 
so as to adapt the same to the present constitu- 
tion of the United States. ; 

Srcrion 1. Be itvenacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in all 
cases in which by the said ordinance any infor- 
mation is to be given or communication made 
by the Governor of the said territory to the 
United States in Congress assembled, or to any 
of their officers, it shall be the duty of the said 
Governor to give such information, and to make 
such communication to the President of the U. 
States, and the President shall nominate and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint all officers which, by the said ordi- 
nance, were to have. been appointed by the Uni- 
ted States in Congress assembled ; and all offi- 
cers so appointed shali be commissioned by him, 
and in all cases where the United States in Con- 
gress assembled might by the said ordinance 
revoke any commission or remove from any 
office, the President is hereby declared to have 
the same powers of revocation and removal. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That in 
case of the death, removal or resignation, or 
necessary absence of the governor of the said 
territory, the Secretary thereof shall be and he 
is hereby authorized and required to execute all 
the powers and perform all the duties of the 
governor during the vacancy occasioned by the 
removal, resignation or necessary absence ot 
the said governor.”’ 

All cause of cavil was removed by this 
act. But President Pierce says, to Congress 
and to the country, ‘* it ceased to remain as 
a law.” I will not insult the good sense of 
the House by attempting to refute this Execu- 
tive declaration, as every body knows that the 
validity of the Ordinance of 1787 is not to 
be thus repudiated. Mr. President Pierce 
may discharge his puny arrows at it from 
now until the 4th of March next, and the old 
Ordinance will still stand unhurt, and unbat- 
tered even. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I propose to call to 
the minds of those who hear me or who may 
take the trouble to read my speech when 
published, some recollection of sundry points 
in our legislative history omitted by the his- 
torian- President. 


Siete fa ~ 


The legislation for Oregon finds no place 
in his history ; ; 

That for Minnesota has no place in his 
history ; 

That for the two free States to be formed 
out of the territory of Texas finds no place 
in his history ; 


That for California, as a free State, finds, 


none; 
The legislation relative to the Proviso con- 
nected with the settlement of the boundary 


line between Texas and New Mexico, finds, 


no place in his history ; 
The local Mexican law prohibiting slavery 


in Utah and New Mexico finds no place, 


there ; 


Nor does the legislation to suppress the | 


slave trade in the District of Columbia, one 
of the Compromises of 1850, find any place 
in his history. 

Oh, no; this most impartial historian-Pres- 
ident could not condescend to give a truthful 
and an impartial history of the legislation of 
the country, relative to the vexed question of 
slivery. It was too much for his nerves to 
bear just as he was framing his message with 
a view to make a strong and: most desperate 
bid fer the whole Southern vote in the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. So he framed his history 
to tickle the ears of Southern politicians. 
And how have his labors been rewarded ? 

The President, however, deserves to be 
credited with the ingenious discovery of a 
point entirely new in our legislative history. 
Or, if he did not discover or invent it, he had 
the honor of learning it and first spreading 
it before the public, in a most grandiloquent 
strain. It succeeds the clause in the message 
in which he consecrates the Compromise 
measures of 1850, and thus reads: 

“Vain declamation regarding the provisions 
of law for the extradition of fugitives from ser- 
vice, with occasional episodes of frantic effort to 
ol si.uct their execution by riot and murder, con- 
t'oue 1 for a brief time to agitate certain locali- 
ties 7? 

‘There—that’s rhetorical, 
I ncw come to the point. 
historian-President says : 


if not historical. 
Further on the 


‘ut the true principle, of leaving each State 
an | Territory to regulate its own laws of labor 
accor.Jing to its own sense of right and expedi- 
ency, had acquired fast hold of ‘the public judg- 
ment to such a degree that, by common consent, 
it was observed in the organization of the Ter- 
rito.y of Washington ” 

‘ae Territory of Washington was organ- 
izea March 2, 1858—two days before Presi- 
deat Pierce was inaugurated. Only three 
vears before this, the Union was thought to 
be in danger. The throes of the body pulitic 
were keenly felt from the centre to the ex- 


* 


ar 





treme portions of the Union. ‘But, huey 4 


the Union was saved by a string of com pro- 
mises—one of which stopped the slave trade 


in the District of Columbia, another of which 





admitted California into ‘he Union as a fre 


State; two others organized Utah and ‘New| 
_ Mexico, where slavery was already pr ohibited — 
by the local or Mexican law, giving them 


ee 
ve 
. 


+ 





permission to come into the Union. in proper — 


time, as States, 


with or without slavery. ~ 


What else occurred in the meantime? Ah,I 


have it. 
those compromises, every one of them. Was 
there any other new matter to be acted upon qe 
No. What novel principle had taken such 
fast hold of the public judgment as to be in- 
troduced, by common consent, into the goy- 
ernment of Washington ‘Territory, making | 
the nation jubilant? Was it the prohibition 
of slavery therein ? 
ident’s meaning, bya long shot. 
joy, nor consolation, nor hope of reward in 
that direction, His thoughts were running 
another way The ingenuity of his mind lies in. 


No, that is not the Pres- — 
He finds no 


Two Presidential Conventions as- _ 
sembled, each resolving solemnly to abide by 


finding out the fact that this glorious pring. hi 


ple of his had, by common consent, found its — 


way into Washington Territory. And when _ 


did he find this out? It was news to Con- 
gress—news to the people. How did he keep 
so prominent a fact. concealed for so long a 
time? What evidence has he of this common 


. 


consent? J will tell you, Mr. Chairman, con- 


fidentially, what 1 think of it. I think that — 


the authors of the bill for Washington Terri- 


tory shot beyond the stone-ezel, as spoken of 
in the Bible, or over-shot the mark. They . 


were altogether too keen, or, to use a Yankee e 


expression, too smart for themselves, and thus 
failed to accomplish what they intended. 





That they intended to leave off from Wash- 


ington a wholesome restriction, long the set- _ 


tled policy of the government as to territories, - 
I have not a doubt, and that the present — 
President was Jet into the -secret and safely 
kept it until he wrote his message I have just 
as little doubt, de 

What are the facts in the case? Look at 


them. Oregon ‘Territory was organized Aug- 


ust 14, 1848, including what is now Wash- — 


ington Territory, and a part.of the Oregon 


Act reads as follows: 


‘See. 14. That the inhabitants of said territory shall — 
be entitled to enjoy all and singular, the rights, privileges — 
and advantages granted and secured ta the people of the — 
territory in the United Stites nortn-west of the river. 


Ohio, by the artieles of compact contained in the Ordi- 
nance for the government of said territory, on the thir- — 
reenth day of July, 1787, and shall be subject to all the 


conditions and restrictions and prohibitions 1n said arti- 


cles of compact iinposed upon the people of said territory.”? 


x 
oy 


Here the slavery prohibition, in the form and : 


express terms of a compact, unalterable, except 





_ by consent of all the parties, is extended over all 
Oregon, the north half of which is now Wash- 
- ington Territory. It is not the ordinary ‘* Wil- 
mot Proviso,” a simple act of legislation, but an 
_ expressly declared compact, unalterable and un- 
_ -repealable, except by the consent of all parties 
interested. i 
| Mr. Chairman, I leave gentlemen to judge how 
far a compact can be impair d by an ordinary act 
of legislation. The shrewdness of the authors of 
the Washington Territorial bill, specially known 
to the President and highly appreciated, in-secret 
_ for a long time. is to be found in the peculiar 
phraseology of the 12th se-tion of said bill. Here 
-.itis. Listen and ponder :-- 
 ~ And be tt further enacted, That the laws now in force 
- inthe Territory of Oregon by virtue of the legislation of 
_ Congress, which have been enacted and passed subse- 
- quent to the first day of September, 1843, * * * * be 
and bey are hereby comiuued in force in the Te'ritorv 
of Washington until they shall be repealed or amended 
i -by future legislation.’? 


By continu ng in force the laws of Congress 
relating to Oregon, passed subsequent io the first 
_ day «f September, 1848, the design of the frainers 
_ of the Washington Territorial bill was, man- 
 ifestly and clearly, to shut out the organic law 
of Oregon passed August 14, 1843. Does any 
_ body believe that ten metnbers of Congress un- 
_ derstood the object and purpose of this curious 
_ hiatus of sixteen days? And itis by such legis- 
lation that a ‘great pri ciple’? bas been intro- 
_ duced into Washington Territory, to the general 
_ joy of the Ainerican people, as Mr. President 
_ Pierce, the self-appvinted historian of the legisla- 
tion of this country, would have it. 
The organic law of Oregon, already referred 
_ to, has never been repealed, as it regards Wash- 
_ ingt n Territory, and although Congreas did de- 
clare that its laws passed subs:quent to the first 
ay of September, 1848, should be in force in 
Washin-ton Territory, it does not necessarily 
follow that other Jaws previously in force there 
are repealed. Far,veryfarfromit. They stand 
-and will exercise their binding force, in spite of 
_ the ingenious contrivance of the authors of the 
Be commaton Territorial act, over which the Pres- 
_ ident seems to think the whole country is rejoic- 
* ing. ; 
I hardly can conjecture to what extent this ad- 
- Ministration will carry its new doctrine of repeal- 
_ ing laws by “‘superseding”’ them. It may be that 
the ‘solemn compact extend: d over Washington 
_ Territory has bee superseded. That the people 
_ May have their attention called particularly to 
this novel doctrine, I will recapitulate the in- 
_ stances of its application under the present ad- 
ministration. ; 
_ The Missouri Compromise of 1820 was << super- 
_ seded” by the Compromise measures of 1850, 
but not known until 1854. 
_ . The Ordinance of 1787 extended over Oregon 
in 1848, was ‘superseded ” in 1853, by the Wash- 
- ington Territorial bill, but not kuown until 1856. 
__ The Ordinance of 1787 was ‘‘ superseded ”? by 
_ the Constitution of 1739, but not known until 1856. 
It is at least a convenient Execulive doctrine, as 
it keeps the people in the dark. 
_ The next passage in the message which I shall 
Notice, is an extract from the Kansas and Ne- 































- braska act, and the part which, ever since its en— 


_ actment, has been uttering, to this administra. 
_ tion and its adherents, 
| “¢ Signs of woe, that all is lost.” 


Until the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 





my own political associations had unwaveringly 
been with the Democratic party, and as this pes- 
tiferous measure originated with Democrats and 
became one of the tenets of the party, I felt im- 
peratively called upon to examine it with all the 
care 1ts Importance to the country seeted to me 
to demand, and from my party associations and 
affinities I reviewed and considered it from the 
most favorable point, I am sure. In candor I 
confes that I could find no merit in it, or any 
thing to justify the very grave act of repealing 
the Missouri Compromise, (which had stood re- 
vered and nearly as sacred as the Constitution it- 
self by the whole people of the Union for some 
thirty-four years,) and of re-opening the slavery 
question, which had been so solemnly settled, ac- 
cording to President Pierce’s inaugural address, 
by the Compromise Measures of 1850. 1 could 
not sanction or support it. Icould not longeract 
with a party which would adopt it as a cardinal 
feature in its creed. I felt as no doubt Mr. Pres- 
ident Pierce felt when the measure was first 
sprung in the Senate upon the country, and when 
his official mouth-piece, the Union newspaper, 
repudiated and denounced it. ButI held on to 
my opposition to so unwise, unjust an’! wrongful 
a measure, whilst the President and his official 
mouth-piece turned to the right-a-bout face and 
hugged and embraced the identical mesure 
which they had in good set terms, but a little 
while before, no doubt honestly, condemned, 
But beyond this, and asa graver question than 
even the repeal of this time-honored compact, 
there was a measure incorporated in that act by 
way Qf explaining or interpreting the intent of 
Congress, in passing the act, more alarming in 
its character than any act of Congress since the 
foundation of the government. I will now pro- 
ceed to strip this measure of the ingenious con- 


trivances of language to hide its meaning, and 


‘expose itin all its enormity : 
Ihavealways, Mr. Chairman, regarded slavery 


as a local, sectional, and nota national institu- 
tion, and that the nation not only had, but as was 
its duty to the spirit and the letter of the consti- 
tution, always should avoid any thing and every 
thing even looking lke a recognition of its 
nationality 


But, sir, by the Kansas and Nebraska act sla- 


very was expressly legalized within those territories. 
Now for the proof: 


‘Tt being the true ints-nt and meaning of this act not 
to legislate s'avery into any. State or Territory, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly tree to form and regulate their domestic institu 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.”’ Y 


What mere twaddle it is to contend that Con- 
gress des not intend to legislate slaverv into the 
territories. How could Congress legislate it in 
any more than it could legislate money in, or 
crime or virtue? This form of expression is not 
inconsistent with a system of legislation that 
would bring about a state of things by which sla- 
very might slide into a territory that was free. 
Slavery was never legislated into any locality 5 
but it has been taken in by virtue of legislation. 

Let us consider the oth + branch of this legis- 
lative-judi-ial interpretation. Congress has so- 
lemnly declared its true intent to be, not to ex- 
clude slavery from the territories, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way 

A domestic institution may be the creature of law 
ora mere conventional regulation, Afar ss<0: 


6 


school, a church, a state of servitude, is a domestic 


institution. In fact, the word demestin; from do- 
US, a house, or home; residence, or family, as 
domestic concerus, domestic life, domestic du- 
ties, domestic affairs, domestic happiness, domes- 
tic worsh p> and in a substantive sense, ‘‘ one 
who lives in the family of another, a servant or 
hired laborer.’’ 

A careful consideration of the word ‘*domestic”’ 
will enable us readily to solve this law, and to 
understand its true intentand meaning. When 
the word ‘people’? is used in connection with 
*« form,” that is, to introduce or establish, it is to 
be taken to intend the people as individuals, but 
when used in connection with the word ‘ regu- 
iz‘e,”’ it intends to refer to them collectively. The 
pecple of slave states individually ‘‘form”’ their 
dome ‘slic institutions ; collectively, as represented 
in tne legislature, they regulate them. 

Before the repeal of the * Missouri Compromise 
slavery was prohibited in Kansasand Nebraska, 
and, according to my understanding of the law, 
slavery can exist legally only by express legis- 
lation permitting it, so that, if Congress had con- 
tented itself with simply repealing the prohibi- 
tion, slavery. could not have legally existed in 
ihe territories in question. 

Now to put this law to a practical test, to de- 
termine whether Congress has legalized slavery 
in the territories and ‘thus given, to it nationality 
of character, I will put a case. 


Dr. Stringfellow’s slave Cato sues outa writ of 
4inb21s Corpus before Judge Lecompt to procure 
bis Ireedom on the ground that slavery is not 
recognized by the organic law. On the hearing 
the Judge examines the law and finds, in section 
23d thereof, that he has been required in his oath 
(i u‘tice, to swear that he would support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions 
ui tae Kansas and Nebraska act.. He then turns 
to the 32d section and reads that Congress has de- 
ciuved that they did not intend or mean to exclude 
siavory from the territory, but to leave every man 
wien emigrated to it perfectly free to bring his own 
“domestic institutions with him, and that the terri- 
ivrial legislature is invested with power to regu- 
date such institutions. The Judge turns to Cato 
and says to him, “‘I am sworn to support this 
law ot Congress and cannot discharge you.” 

Stript of all diseuise this modern democratic 
doctrine of ** popular sovereignty ?? amounts to 
this: the extension of slavery into free territories, by 
stealthy legislation, or by ruffian force. Hach 
successive’ extension is a triumph of the Consti- 
tution and the Union, in the estimation of the 
President, or it was so, previously to the assem- 
bh ot the late Cincinnati Convention, And 
yé< he tells us that the scope and effect of the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise was not left in 
43ubt. Does it, or will he tell us whether slavery 
cau go into the territory or not? Does it, or will 
he, tel! us whether or not the territorial legisla- 
tu” can establish or prohibit slavery? The doc- 

“ne maintained by our Southern brethren, is, 
that neither Congress nor the Territorial Legis- 
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lature have the constitutional power to prohibit 
slavery in the territcries. The democrats of the 
north maintain that there is nothing in the Kan 
sas and Nebraska bill which authorizes slavery : 
while some contend that the sovereignty con: 
ferred upon the people of the territory is to legi: Re 4 
late upon the subject of slavery, pro and con, ana: 
others still insist that no legislation can be had 

on the subject. Some there are who maintain — 
that the act means slavery, and others that it SH 
means freedom. All these views, with others too. 4 
numerous fo name are divided and subdivided — 7 
into innumerable grades and shades, sO. that — 

scarcely any two minds can be found to agree 
in the matter. And sti!lthe President proclaims 
that the scope and intent of this famous and in- 
iquitous act were not left in doubt! 5 








‘* And he played upon a harp of a thousand strings, 
Sperits of just men made péffec.?? 


th. 


Mr. Chairman, I have now done with the Pres-_ 
ident so far as relates to his historical legislative e 
facts and omissions, but I shall endeavor to hold 
him up to the public as he is, and to place before _ 
him his own imirror, that he may take a retro- 
spective glance at himself. I call attention to 
another part of his message, and it is a most hu- — 
miliating duty that I now feel called upon to — 
perform. When I look back no longer ago than — a 
the year 1852, two years after the passage of the _ 
fugitive slave law, when the two great political if 
parties of the country, comprising nearly our ~ 
entire population, manifesting a spirit “that a 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils — 
are sufferable than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are accustomed,”? 
agreed to abide by the compromises of 1850, “aa, 

a finality, and that, under this agreement the © 
present Chief Magistrate of the nation was elects : 
ed by an unprecedented majority, my heart sick- 
ens at his subsequent political depravity. He i 
has to answer for a willful and audacious viola- re 
tion of the solemn promise he made to the coun. By 
try and upon which he was elected to the Presi- : 
dency. He has to answer for a gross and sudden — 
violation of the promise he made in his inaugural | 
address, at the time he was sworn into cffice, — 
that he would take care to see that the Compro- 
mise measures, to stop agitation on the slavery 
question and to give peace to the country, andalk — 
other laws, faithiully executed. Instead of keeps 
ing his sworn pledge, he has re-opened the old 
controversy, greatly fomented and embittered — 
public feeling, and forfeited the. respect of the: + 4 
people. 

The President’s course having involved him i in 
difficulties, he seeks to extricate himself by | mis- na 
statements, suppressions, and false reagonings,. = 
and to divert attention. from his own perfidy, ; 
charges kack upon Am grica’s freemen who halt 
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from following him in his iniquitous career, cal- 
~ umnies like the following :— 

* Tt has been a matter of painful regret to see States 
-eonspicuous for their services in founding this republic, 
and equally sharmg its advantages, disregard their con- 
slitutional obligations to it. Although cons cious of their 

inability to heal adwitted and palpabie secial evils of 
tieir own, and which are completety within their juris- 
diction, they engage in the offensive aud hopeless under 
taking of reforming the domestic institutions of other 
States, wholly beyond their control and authority. In 
the vain pursuit of end-, by thein entirely unattainable, 
and Wuica they may not legally attempt to compass, they 
peril the very vxisieuce of the coustitution, and all the 
Gountless benetits which it has conterred. While the 
people of the Southern States confine their attention to 
their own afftirs, not presuming officiously to mtermed- 
— dle with the social institutions of the Northern States, too 
. many of tie inhabitants of the fatter are permanently or- 
ganized in associativus to inflict injury ow the former by 
_ wrougtul acts, which wouid be the cause of war as be- 
tweeu fureign powers, aud oOuly tail-to be such in our 
System because perpetrated under cover of the uuion.?? 

* Ls it possible to present this subject as truth and the 
occasion require without noticing the reiterated but 
groundless aliegation, that the South has persistently as- 

_ Sserted claims and obtained advantages in the practical 
~~ administration in the general government to the prejudice 
of thie North, aud.in which the latter has acquiesced ?— 
- Twat is, the States which either promote or tolerate at- 
' tacks On the rights of persons aud of property in other 
States, to disguise their own tnjustice, pretend or imagine 
and constantly aver, that they whose consututional rights 
- are thus systematically assailed, are themselves the ag- 
_ gressors.” At the present time, this imputed agvression 
_ resting, as it does, only in the vague declamatory charges 
Of political avitators, resolves itself into misapprehension 
Or misrepresentation of the principles and facts of the 
political organization of the new territories of the United 
ei States.?? - 
- Mr. Chairman, much of this I have answered, 
and Ido not read it now so much to comment 
_ upon it, as to call to it especial attention—to ren- 
_ der it conspicuous. Do States disregard their 
_ constitutional obligations by enacting laws to 
_ compel postmasters to rifle the mails—by passing 
_ laws to imprison free citizens of other States be- 
cause of their color, and then to sell them into 
_ slavery to pay their jail fees? Is not the thrust- 
_ ing of slavery upon Kansas, by ruffians of slave 
_ States, a departure of attention fron their own 
affairs and an officious intermeddling with social 
Ae or avis , ° 
“Institutions of other localities? Is the formation 
_ Of an association to correct public sentiment by 
moral suasion and the spread of truth just cause 
of war? Has the South no advantage in the 
- practical administration of the general govern- 
ment. when by the settled policy cf the Senate for 
_ More than a quarter of a century, no Northern 
_ man who has spoken the truth of slavery can 
. % 5 
' pass the ordeal of its approval? 
It has been to each and every of our country- 
‘men a proud reflection to be enabled to say, ‘1 
aman American citizen,’ but after an American 
President has sent forth to the world such a mes- 
gage, truly our pride has departed, and we could 
not in our manhood, and retain our self. respect, 
say, ‘lam an American citizen,” even asa pass- 
port in a foreign land. 
It isa new and a curious idea which the South- 


_ ern portion of the present Congrees, with the Ex- 
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ecutive, entertain, that all who favor theextension 
of slavery in any way are the thoughtful friends 
of the Union, the true loyers of the country, the 
real defenders of the constitution, the true anu 
only patriots of the land. This is the burden vi. | 
the song which the President sings all ttrouzh 
his message, whilst he stigmatizesas ‘* fauatics,”’ 
‘‘agitators,”” '‘disturbers of the peace,” ‘* ene» 
mies of the constitution,” &c., all those who!ove 
freedom better than slavery, the prosperity of 
the country better than their own indolent ease, 
and who believe that the constitution was framed 
and intended to secure the blessings of liberty 
and who would defend the territories against the 
| blighting curse of slavery. 

But, sir, the issue is made up. This new party 
test of * popular sovereignty, aliasslavery exton. 
sion, that has been inaugurated, by this adminis- 
tration, has gathered to its support the federai of- 
fice-holders—the conservative men, par exceliencé, 
whether whigs or democrats-—all the old fogics — 
and, 

‘¢ Stealing the livery of heaven to serve the devil in37 
they take the name of Democracy and agree to 
support James Buchanan, in every aspect a most 
appropriate candidate for such a fusion. He is 
federal—he is conservative—both whig and dem- 
ocrat, and is eminently an old fogy. 


The convention that nominated him, adopted 
a platform of about this purport: 





1. Opposition to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. 

2. Opposition to a National Bank. 

3. Iu favor of the veto power. 

4, Free religion. 

5. Slavery is national, : 

6. The fugitive slave law must be enforced at 
all hazards, 

7. No more agitation of the slavery question. 
_8. Eadorses Kentucky and Virginia Resuiu- 
tions of 1799. 

9. Supports Missouri-border ruffianism and in 


favor of extending slavery into Kansas by such ~ 
means, : | 


10. Compromise Measures of 1850. 

11. New States with or without slavery. 

12. Kansas and Nebraska ditto. 

13. In favor of free seas and free trade the 
world over, except the Gulf of Mexico, which 
shall be tree only’ to Armerica. 

14. Europe, Asia and Africa, keep hands off 
from the western hemisphere, or we’ll fizht. ‘We 

| are the biggest toad in this puddle, and can tmia- 
age all the tad-poles if let alone. 

15 We want Cuba—we are strong enough to 
take her ; therefore she is ours. i 

16. We will support Walker’s government. 

17. In favor of building a rail road to Califor« 
nia, but for the constitution. 

I believe this enumeration presents, not un- 
fairly, the spirit of the Cincinnati platferm— sven 
of the seventeen points go to show their atlavh.» 
ment to slavery. 


In process of fusion and to be fused with this 
party, is the Know Nothing or American party, 














ee with Millard Piltmore? as iis nominee for fie’ time je 
being. As this party, like the Buchanan party, b 
makes slavery the leading or controlling element 
in its creed, and being the weaker, it will natu- 
rally fuse with the stronger. As evidence of 
what it will do in the future, we may judge by 
the past and present. In the, contest in this 
House these two» ‘pirties fused in their votes for | 
‘Speaker on Smith of Va , Oliver of Mo., Porter of 
Mo., and Aiken of Ss. C. Since the election of 
Speaker, on all qitestions where slavery was in 
any way involved, they have acted together as! 
natarally as if they were consolidated, In the 
Brooks, Keitt and Herbert cases they were to- | He sealed tiie: Roaky nies 
gether. In the contested election cases of Allen ding California nee into” ' 
and Archer of Til., of Chapinan and Bennett of 
N braska, of WhitfielC and: Reeder ot Kansas, 
they co operated. In the S-nate, Benjamin, fancy, ahd dosent her the. edades 
Jones, Peares aal Pratt have gone- ever to Bu- | discovered and pointed out ‘the | 
chanan. In view of these facts for wil We ] which she has received? her 
purposes of the approaching Presiden uN: % 
tion, itis safe to siy that the Knowno' hing 3 
American party, will dnite with the Pro- slavery 
Buchanan party. 

Opposed to this combination the people have 
presented Col. John C. Fremont, upon a platform 
embodying the following declaration of princi- 
ples: : 


1. Opposition to the extension of slavery into 
free terr ituries, the admission of Kansas as a free 
state, aud the restoration of the government to 

e principles of Washington and Jefferson. 

2. Maintenauce of the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness as the chief. end of gov-- 
erntuent. 

3. Congress has no power under the constitu- 

_tion to legalize slavery in the territories 
_ 4, [tis the duty of Congress to prohibit polyg- | 
amy and slavery in the territories, 

5. That it is our duty to punish the frauds, out. 
rages and usurpations in Kansas. 

6. Iu favor of Riverand Harbor Improvements. | 
“ I. In favor of the, Pacific Railroad, 


Mr. Chairman, this movement of the people to 
_ bring the-government back to the control of first 
principles, is imperiously demanded on account 
of the wickedness of this administration. It is 
no party movement—no contest, as of old, be- 
tween whigs and de nocrats, about questions of 
Bank and Tariff, bat, sir, it isa struggle for civil 
liberty—for ‘the rights of man, It reaches fun- 
damental principles, the very foundation of our 
government. it is to decide whether the best } 
energies, indeed the entire power of this govern- 

ment shall be devoted to the Peepetinuion of lib- | 
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prosper ihe right? 2» k sf 
Col. John C, ‘Fremont of all 
the crisis. ‘Hei is no hae ne} 


































across the Pacific to our Western oer 
own alinost unaided achievements :he ‘tai 









Tis was his motto in cane ife 
eda Hae nt lived — ae tot oe 









contribution, _ e ask 
apne that, should entitle h AL ‘to be 










done tee for its yale 
wealth — where lives. the Tag; 
more ? 
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